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like a mouthwash, until it solidified. Then 
Coker plunged his hands into the blazing 


forge and calmly picked out glowing coals, 
g UuUman which he showed to the onlookers on the 
palms of his hands. As a finale, he casually 


handled a piece of red-hot iron. 
‘It don’t burn,’ he told the reporter non- 


‘chalantly. ‘Since I was a little boy, I’ve never 
been afraid to handle fire.’ 


Coker was neither a showman nor a reli- 
gious fanatic. To him, the startling pheno- 
menon was simply a fact of life. 

A blacksmith was involved in a similar 
report made by a New York physician, Dr 
K.R. Wissen, in 1927. While on a hunting 
trip in the ‘Tennessee mountains, the doctor 
met a shy backwoods boy who could hold 
burning firebrands without feeling pain or 
suffering physical injury. The boy told 
Wissen that he had discovered his myste- 
rious ability as a child, when he had picked 
up a red-hot horseshoe from a forge. Like 
Coker, he took his gift entirely for granted. 

‘The immunity of certain people to ex- 
treme heat — whether cultivated, as in the 
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Fear of fire is deeply rooted in the human psyche 
but some rare people are totally immune to both 
heat and flames. FRANK SMYTH begins his series on 
the extraordinary histofy of human incombustibility 


THE BELIEF that the blacksmith is ‘Master of 
Fire’ is common in both ancient cultures and 
modern primitive societies, and at various 
times has been current in central Europe, 
Asia, Africa and North and South America; a 
fact which lends extra interest to an ex- 
traordinary story published in the New York 
Herald of 7 September 1871. 

Nathan Coker was blacksmith in Easton, 
Maryland, and had long held the reputation 
of being immune to heat. A committee of 
local citizens and members of the press asked 
if they might put him to the test, and he 
agreed. First, a shovel was heated in his forge 
until it became white-hot and incandescent. 
Coker ‘pulled off his boots and placed the hot 
shovel on the soles of his feet, and kept it 
there until the shovel became black.’ 

Next, lead shot was heated until molten. 
Coker swilled it around his teeth and tongue 


Fireproof people 


Previous page, left: a modern 
Balinese trance dancer seems 
to be in imminent Canger of 
incinerating himself cver a 
fierce fire — but escapes 
totally unscathed 


Previous page, right: the Old 
Testament tells how King 
Nebuchadnezzar threw 
Shadrach, Mesach and 
Abednego into the fiery 
furnace — and they 

emerged unhurt 


Right: an early 19th-century 
engraving showing a 
traditional Thai firewalker 
treading a pit of super- 
heated stones. Only ‘special’ 
people, those few who are 
born incombustible, or others 
who undergo secret magical 
rites — perhaps involving 
auto-hypnosis — can expose 
their flesh to intense heat 
without feeling, or showing, 
any ill effects 
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case of shamanist societies, for instance, or 
apparently fortuitous, as in the case of such 
individuals as Nathan Coker — has been a 
source of wonder and bafflement to observers 
of the phenomenon for centuries. ‘The very 
ubiquity, across ages and continents, of these 
‘human salamanders’ adds to the mystery. 
‘The Biblical story of Nebuchadnezzar’s bur- 
ning fiery furnace and its three intended 
victims Shadrach, Mesach and Abednego, 
for example, strikes a familiar chord when 
compared with modern fire-walking in ‘Tri- 
nidad or Polynesia. ‘he fire was so hot that it 
killed the men who put Shadrach and com- 
pany into it, yet 
‘the princes, governors and captains, 
and the king’s counsellors, being gath- 
ered together, saw these men, upon 
whose bodies the fire had no power, nor 
was an hair of their head singed, neither 
were their coats changed, nor the smell 
of fire had passed on to them.’ 
Classical writers such as Plato and Virgil 
recorded instances of people walking un- 
scathed on hot coals, while in the third 


century AD the Neoplatonist Porphyry and 
his pupil Iamblichus investigated the pheno- 
menon as part of a thorough and objective 
survey of divination, spirit raising, and 
trance states. Certain ‘possessed’ mediums, 
they noted, felt no pain and suffered no 
injury when ‘thrown into fire, or passed 
through fire’. 

The annals of the early and medieval 
Church are littered with accounts of such 
saintly activities as levitation, miracle heal- 
ing and teleportation as well as immunity to 
fire. And though the majority of them are 
based on hearsay evidence, a handful stand 
up to scrutiny. Among these are accounts of 
‘ordeal by fire’, a favourite way of settling 
ecclesiastical differences. In 1062 the Bishop 


of Florence was accused by the saintly Peter 
Aldobrandini of having bribed his way into 
office. A long, narrow corridor was paved 
with red hot coals, with a bonfire at each end. 
Peter walked through one bonfire, along the 
coals, and out through the further flames, his 
flesh and clothing remaining unburned. The 
Bishop declined to follow him, and resigned 
instead. Later, in the mid 13th century, 
another monk with a reputation for holiness, 
Giovanni Buono, made a habit of demon- 
strating his faith by shuffling his feet in 
burning coals ‘as 1f washing them in a brook, 
for as long as it took to say half a muserere’. 

In 1637 the French Jesuit, Father Paul 
Lejeune, was very impressed — although at 
the same time considerably annoyed — by 
what he saw among the Huron Indians near 
Quebec. Lejeune was heading a mission to 
the Indians, but the tribal medicine men 
were in no mood to be converted and put on 
what appeared to be a special show for him: a 
sort of healing by fire ceremony. He wrote: 

You may believe me, since I speak of a 

thing that I saw with my own eyes - 

they [the medicine men] separated the 
brands, drew the stones from the midst 

of the fire, and holding their hands 

behind their back took them between 

their teeth, carried them to the pati- 
ents, and remained some time without 
loosening their hold. . . not only these 
persons but even the sick were not 
burned. ‘They let their bodies be rub- 
bed with glowing cinders without their 
skin appearing in the least affected. 

Even Lejeune’s phlegmatic Jesuitry could 

not compete and he retired from the scene 

temporarily defeated. 

In 1731 the lay authorities and the Cath- 
olic Church joined forces to examine an 
outbreak of hysterical possession that had 


Above: firewalking as a 
modern tourist attraction: 
holidaymakers eagerly 
photograph local volunteers 
stepping out casually over 
white-hot stones outside the 
Korolevu Beach Hotel in Fiji 


Right: Saints Alexander and 
Eventius are joined by 
Theodulus to celebrate their 
triumph over the flames into 
which they were thrown by 
Aurelius, persecutor of 
Christians 


Below: an Indian fakir 
exhibits his technique of 
mind-over-matter by 
hanging upside down 
over a fire 


followed the death of the Jansenist heretic 
Francois de Paris four years previously. De 
Paris’s followers, congregating around his 
grave at St Medard, were reported to have 
gone into convulsions, during which they 
spun like tops, twisted their limbs into im- 
possible positions, and levitated. Louis xv 
ordered the cemetery closed, and appointed a 
magistrate, Carre de Montgeron (an agnos- 
tic), to head the examining board. 

One meticulously detailed report com- 
piled by Montgeron, two priests and eight 
court Officials told of the incombustible 
Marie Souet. Naked, apart from a linen 
sheet, Marie had gone into a trance that 
rendered her body rigid. In this condition 
she had been suspended over a blazing fire 
for 35 minutes, and although the flames 
actually lapped around her, neither she nor 
the sheet was damaged. The free-thinking 
Montgeron was so astounded by what he saw 
that he began a sympathetic examination of 
spiritism, annoying the authorities and land- 
ing himself in the Bastille for his pains. 

The famous English diarist John Evelyn 
wrote of seeing ‘Richardson the fire-eater’ 
perform after dinner at Lady Sunderland’s 
house in London on 8 October 1672. His 
account is all the more convincing for the 
slight note of scepticism at the end: 

He devoured brimstone on glowing 

coals before us, chewing and swallow- 

ing them; he melted a beer glass and ate 

it quite up; then taking a live coal on his 

tongue he put on it a raw oyster, the 

coal was blown on with bellows till it 
flamed and sparkled in his mouth, and 

so remained until the oyster gaped and 

was quite boiled; then he melted pitch 

and wax with sulphur, which he drank 
downas it flamed; I saw it flaming in his 

mouth a good while.. He also took up a 

thick piece of iron, such as laundresses 

use to put in their smoothing bokes, 
when it was fiery hot, held it between 
his teeth, then in his hand and threw it 
about like a stone, but this I observed 
he cared not to hold very long. 
Another celebrated ‘after-dinner’ performer 
whose feats attracted considerable attention 
in Victorian society was the medium Daniel 
Dunglas Home. Lord Adare, an army officer 
and war correspondent, and H. D. Jencken,a 
barrister, told how, at a seance in 1868, 
Home stirred up a glowing fire in the grate 
and ‘placed his face right among the burning 
coals, moving it about as though bathing it in 
water’. It seems that Home could confer his 
immunity to onlookers too; after making 
passes over their hands he would hand them 
burning embers without them. suffering 
injury. More startlingly, at a seance at the 
home of Mrand Mrs S. C. Hall, acouple who 
combined prominence in the art world with 
membership of the Society for Psychical 
Research, Home took ‘a huge lump of live 
burning coal, so large that he held it in both 
hands’, and placed it on top of Mr Hall’s 


Fireproof people 


head. Mr Hall said that the coal felt ‘warm 
but not hot’. 

According to Mrs Hall, Home ‘then pro- 
ceeded to draw up Mr Hall’s white hair over 
the red coal; Mr Home drew the hair into a 
sort of pyramid, the coal, still red, showing 
beneath the hair’. 

Even while Home was startling such es- 
tablishment figures as Adare and Sir William 
Crookes, tales of firewalking and firehand- 
ling feats from far-flung corners of the 
Empire were becoming commonplace. Basil 
Thompson, for instance, in his South Sea 
yarns, related how he watched a group of 
Fijiian islanders walking over a long pit of 
super-heated stones. ‘Thompson touched a 
pocket handkerchief to one of the nearer 
stones and it immediately scorched, and yet 
not only did the near-naked Fijiians walk 
over the pit with impunity, but ‘their ankle 
fillets of dry fern remained untouched.’ 

In 1904, members of Sir Francis Young- 
husband’s expedition to Tibet told of Bud- 
dhist monks who could not only stand mot- 
ionless and unharmed in the midst of blazing 


fires but sit for hours, clad only in a thin 
saffron robe, in sub-zero temperatures. Over 
and over again such stories were told, often 
by intelligent and unbiased witnesses, only, 
more often than not, to have them dismissed 
by the scientific establishment. 

Professor E. R. Dodds, in his Supernormal 
phenomena in classical antiquity, outlines the 
difficulty of collating ancient accounts of 
paranormal happenings. A useful purpose, 
he suggests, may be served by examining 
surviving evidence to see whether the pheno- 
mena described are consistent with those 
from other periods of history; if they are 
strikingly different, it could be argued that 
each age is the victim of its own superstitions. 

In the case of the ‘human salamanders’, 
the many similarities between accounts from 
all ages and countries must mean that the 
student of the paranormal has at least a sound 
basis from which to work. 


Many unrelated cultures practise firewalking — 
but why? See page 334 
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The Rex Heflin photographs 


UFO sightings are generally worth taking 
seriously if they satisfy two criteria: they are 
made by reliable witnesses and supported by 
some form of independent evidence. Yet 
here is a report that presents the serious 


The Heflin pictures are 
among the classics of the 
UFO dossier. But are they 
genuine? CHARLES BOWEN 
investigates 


investigator with an unsatisfactory number 
of loose ends — even though it was made by a 
responsible highway official and comes 
armed with what are, if they are authentic, 
some of the best UFO pictures ever taken. 


‘Too controversial’ 


Daylight disc: Santa Ana, 
California, usa, 3 August 
1965 


Right: photograph 1 (see 
map overleaf), taken by Rex 
Heflin of the UFO he saw 
near Santa Ana, California, 
USA. The photographs were 
taken with a Polaroid camera 
through the windscreen of 
the truck in which Heflin 
was sitting at the time of the 
sighting 
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One of the most impressive sets of photo- 
graphs of an alleged UFO is that taken by Mr 
Rex Heflin at 12.38 p.m. (Daylight Saving 
Time) on 3 August 1965, onthe Myford Road 
near the Santa Ana Freeway outside Los 
Angeles in California, USA. Heflin, who had 
been a police officer for four years, was 
working for the Orange County Highways 
Department at the time when he took the 
photographs. 

In his report of the sighting, Heflin stated 
that, at about 11.30 on the morning of 3 
August, his truck was standing facing north- 
north-east at the side of Myford Road, 
within sight of the junction of the Santa Ana 
Freeway. He was attempting to make contact 
on his two-way radio with the road main- 
tenance superintendent, to report that tree 
limbs were obscuring the view of a railroad 
crossing sign, when the radio went dead. 

All at once he caught sight of what he 
thought, at first, was an aircraft, approaching 
from the left (north-north-west) — but, sec- 
onds later, he realised it was a disc with a 
domed top. 

He reached for his Polaroid Model Io! 
camera, which was standard equipment for 
Orange County Road Department officials, 
and took his first photograph, through the 


windscreen of his truck. 

Heflin claimed that the object moved 
slowly inanarc over the road, and tothe right 
of his truck. He took his second picture, 
again through the windscreen. He took the 
third picture just before the UFO, which had 


Right: photograph 2. The 
object had now moved across 
Myford Road, and changed 
direction abruptly before 
photograph 3 was taken 


Below: photograph 3. Heflin 
took this picture just before 
the UFO, which had wobbled 
once or twice, gained 
altitude and moved beyond 
the Santa Ana Freeway 
(marked by telegraph wires 
in the photograph) to the 
north-west 
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suddenly ‘wobbled’ once or twice, gained 
altitude and accelerated in a wide arc beyond 
the Freeway towards the north-west. When 
asked whether the bottom of the UFO appear- 
ed to have any markings, openings or evi- 
dence of landing gear, Heflin replied: 

No! The only thing I saw on the bottom 

of the craft was a white beam of light 

emitting from the centre and sweeping 

in acircle to the outer edge of the craft. 

The movement of the beam was similar 

to the sweep of a radar scope beam. 
Suddenly the craft was gone, leaving a ring of 
smoke, or vapour, in the air. Heflin said he 
drove up the road and stopped near the ring, 
jumped from his cab, and photographed the 
ring before it disappeared. 

The witness returned to his truck and 
found that his radio was working again. The 
same afternoon, after duty, he returned to 
the office and showed his colleagues his UFO 
photographs. During the first few days after 
the sighting, comments the Condon report, 
Heflin allowed many of his friends to make 
copies of his pictures; ‘time passed and 
apparently more copies of the pictures were 
made and handed out to various friends of 
friends, until most of Santa Ana was satu- 
rated with the UFO pictures.’ 

One of Heflin’s friends, having first ob- 
tained his permission, sent copies of the 
photographs to Life magazine. According to 
the Condon commission report they were 
rejected as being ‘too controversial’ — even 
though they were ‘the best that Life had seen 
so far.’ 

News of Heflin’s sighting came to the 
attention of the local newspaper, the Santa 
Ana Register, which tracked Heflin down and 
invited him to show them the photographs. 
These created great interest, and enlarge- 
ments were made — and ‘cropped’ — for 
printing; the first picture appeared in an 
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article in the Santa Ana Register on 20 
September 1965. 

Needless to say, Rex Heflin came under a 
great deal of pressure to supply copies of his 
photographs to interested groups and in- 
vestigators, but curiously enough he was 
unable to supply any orginal prints. He 
claimed that the negatives from which the 
Register had made its prints were made from 
the original Polaroid prints, and that he 
himself had been present while the film was 
being processed — but the newspaper insisted 
that its prints were from Polaroid copies. 

From this point a whole new mystery blew 
up around the affair, for Heflin claimed that 
he had handed over the original prints to a 
man with impressive credentials who had 
claimed to come from North American Air 
Defense (NORAD). Unfortunately Heflin did 
not ask for a receipt for his photographs, and 
he claims they were never returned to him. 
Months later NORAD denied having had 
anything to do with the incident and, accord- 
ing to the Orlando Sentinel, a Florida news- 
paper, among others, Colonel George P. 
Freeman, the Pentagon spokesman for Pro- 
ject Blue Book, stated that similar ‘mystery 
men’ in a number of States, claiming to 
represent NORAD and various other govern- 
ment agencies, were confronting and ‘silenc- 
ing’ witnesses of UFOs. 

A general air of confusion and speculation 
surrounded the Heflin photographs. Then, 
in April 1969, new light was thrown on the 
subject when aerospace engineer John R. 
Gray, who had formerly worked on the 
Apollo space programme, published a study 
in Flying Saucer Review that gave consider- 
able support to Rex Heflin’s claims. 

Working from an uncropped enlargement 
of the first photograph — which showed, on 
the road, the shadow of the telegraph (utility) 
pole 26 feet (8 metres) from the camera 
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A Heflin sees object; takes 
photographs 1,2 and3 
B Heflin takes photograph 4 


position — he calculated the elevation and the 
azimuth of the sun at the time of the sighting 
to be 72° 46’ and 162°51’ respectively. Using 
these figures, he was able to establish that the 
true time of the sighting was 12.38 p.m., 
Daylight Saving ‘Time; Heflin, who had no 
watch, had estimated the time at 11.30 a.m. 
Mr Gray also pointed out that, because the 
alleged UFO cast no shadow on the road, its 
diameter could not lie within the range of 103 
inches (27 centimetres) to 6 feet (1.8 metres). 

This statement was based upon calcula- 
- tions of possible altitude and distance of the 
object from the camera. For instance, if the 
diameter of the object were 6 feet (1.8 
metres), the distance from the camera would 
have been 143.1 feet (43.6 metres). For 
comparison, the vertical, white irrigation 
pipe that can be seen on the left-hand side of 
the road in the photograph was 245 feet (75 
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yards 


Below: photograph 4. After 
Heflin had taken photograph 
3, the object suddenly 
disappeared, leaving only a 
ring of black smoke 
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metres) from the camera position. 

Mr Gray worked out that, if the object had 
been 6 feet (1.8 metres) wide, its altitude 
would have been 28.7 feet (8.7 metres). 
At this altitude, the object would have cast 
a shadow on the road that would have been 
visible in the photograph. Heflin himself 
had estimated the diameter of the object 
to be 30 feet (9 metres); if this were so, Mr 
Gray estimated the horizontal distance of 
the camera from the alleged UFO to be 723 
feet (220 metres) and its altitude to be 
134.5 feet (40 metres). These figures were 
fairly close to Heflin’s estimates; he thought 
the object was half a mile (800 metres) away, 
flying at an altitude of about 150 feet (45 
metres). 

While many people believe the Heflin 
photographs to be genuine pictures of a UFO, 
others have suggested that the whole affair is 
probably a hoax. ‘The story has a number of 
curious features and some small inconsisten- 
cies. And it is unfortunate, and some people 
think suspicious, that the original photo- 
graphs have not survived. 

‘The American UFO organisation Ground 
Saucer Watch has subjected Rex Heflin’s 
photographs to rigorous computer analyses — 
and has concluded that they are probably 
fakes. However it is only fair to mention that 
GSW has been wrong in the past. 

The incident was investigated by Dr W. 
Hartmann of the Condon Commission. He 
concluded that the case was of ‘little probat- 
ive value’: the photographs contained ‘no 
geometric or physical data that permit a 
determination of distance or size indepen- 
dent of the witness’s testimony.’ Dr Hart- 
mann also commented that he had been able 
to simulate the first three photographs by 
‘suspending a model by athread attached toa 
rod resting on the roof of a truck and 
photographing it.’ Although, as he says him- 
self, this does not prove the Heflin pictures are 
fakes, it certainly detracts from their value as 
evidence for the existence of UFOs. 


What is the truth behind the phenomenon of mysterious 
disappearances? Who, or what, are the abductors? LYNN 
PICKNETT attempts to answer these questions and 

chronicles more cases of inexplicably vanishing people 


PEOPLE HAVE BEEN DISAPPEARING myster- 
iously since the beginning of time, but the 
agencies blamed for abducting them have 
changed according to the spiritual preoccu- 
pations of the day. Gods, demons, fairies, 
spirits, and now UFOs show an astonishing 
predilection for what seems to be the random 
picking up and setting down — or picking up 
and not returning — of perfectly ordinary 
people. 

In 1678 a Dr Moore and his three friends 
were touring Ireland. They put up for the 
night at an inn at Dromgreagh in Wicklow. 
Something prompted the doctor to tell his 
tale about how he had been abducted many 
times as a child by fairies, only to be rescued 
by the intervention of the local witch’s 
magic. And even as he spoke the whole 
process went into motion again. . 

He saw a ‘troop of men’ come into the inn 
and drag him off with them. Frightening 
enough for him — but terrifying for the three 
witnesses, for all they saw was Dr Moore 
being pulled out of his chair and out of the 
room by an invisible but irresistible force. 
His friends made a grab at him but the force 
was too strong, and he vanished into the 


Below: fairies abducting a 
human child, from a 19th- 
century book illustration. 
Folklore is full of tales of 
children being stolen by 
fairies, who leave their own 
fairy children — changelings — 
in their place 


Who are the abductors? 


night. ‘The innkeeper recommended they 
send for the local wise woman. She explained 
that the doctor had been abducted by the 
local fairies and was their prisoner in a 
nearby wood. She could break their hold on 
him, but her spell would only work for his 
release if he could be made to abstain from 
food and drink during his imprisonment. If 
not, he would return but would soon weaken 
and die. She cast her spell and they all 
waited. 

Next morning at dawn Dr Moore came 
back to the inn, starving and thirsty, com- 
plaining that all the refreshments he had 
been offered during the night had inex- 
plicably been dashed out of his hand. 
Unknown to him, the old woman’s spell had 
been working and had finally secured his 
release — as morning came he had discovered 
he was suddenly alone near the inn. 

‘The three witnesses attested to the story. 
It was published as a pamphlet and signed by 
one J. Cotham; a copy is now preserved in the 
British Museum. 

‘Two thousand miles and nearly 300 years 
away, another story of abduction with wit- 
nesses reflects an entirely different preoccu- 
pation. On 5 November 1975 Travis Walton, 
a young forester, and his five workmates were 
driving to work near Snowflake, Arizona. 
They suddenly saw a bright light hovering 
over their truck. As the driver, Mike Rogers, 
stopped the car, Travis felt an extraordinary 
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compulsion to approach the light. He 
jumped out and rushed towards it. ‘There 
was a sudden flash of light, and Travis hit the 
ground. ‘Terrified, the others drove off. 
When they had calmed down, they returned 
to the same spot and instigated a thorough 
search that was to last for five days and cover 
miles of the Arizona desert and forest. Sus- 
picion naturally fell on the five friends, but 
their distress seemed completely genuine 
and their story held up even under close 
questioning with the aid of a lie-detector. 

Five days later, a confused and shaky 
Walton appeared in Heber, a small town 
close to Snowflake. His story tallied with that 
of his friends — as far as theirs went — but he 
added some amazing details. The beam of 
light had knocked him unconscious and then 
somehow drawn him up into a spacecraft in 
which he was examined by foetus-like crea- 
tures before being ‘dumped’ in Heber. 

The 1880s saw a large number of disap- 
pearances from East London, known to this 
day as the ‘West Ham disappearances’. One 
of the first victims was little Eliza Carter, 
who vanished from her home but later ap- 
peared in the street and spoke to some of her 
school friends. ‘hey tried to persuade her to 


Above: Travis Walton, a 
young forestry worker who 
says he was mysteriously 
abducted by a UFO while 
driving to work near 
Snowflake, Arizona, USA on 
5 November 1975. Five days 
later he reappeared, telling 
an amazing story of his 
‘flight’ in the unknown craft 
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country station some mile and a half 
from my Sussex home. The train from 
London had arrived late, the bus had 
gone and no taxis were available. The 
rain was heavy and incessant. The time 
was §.55 p.m. and I was expecting an 
important trunk call from overseas at 6 
p.m. at home. The situation seemed 
desperate. ‘lo make matters worse, the 
station call box was out of order and 
some trouble on the line made access to 
the railway telephone impossible. In 
despair I sat down in the waiting room 
and having nothing better to do, I 
compared my watch with the station 
clock. Allowing for the fact that this is 
always kept two minutes in advance, I 
was able to confirm the fact that the 
exact time was 5.57 p.m. Three mi- 
nutes to zero hour! What happened 
next I cannot say. When I came to 
myself I was standing in my hall at 
home, a good 20 minutes walk away, 
and the clock was striking six. My 
telephone call duly came through a few 
minutes later. Having finished my call, 
I awoke to the realisation that some- 
thing very strange had happened. ‘Then 
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go home to her family, but she said she 
couldn’t — ‘they’ wouldn’t let her. She was 
seen around West Ham for a couple of days 
before finally disappearing forever. 

A similar case was that of Private Jerry 
Unwin of the US Army, who disappeared, 
reappeared, absented himself and appeared 
once more, before vanishing again on I 
August 1959. 

The experience was not pleasant, and a far 
cry from the semi-mystical experience of the 
abductees portrayed in the film Close en- 
counters of the third kind, but it was kin to the 
whole history of mysterious abductions. 

The late psychic and writer Wellesley 
Tudor Pole recounted a strange tale of tele- 
portation, in his book The silent road (1962): 

On a wet and stormy night in De- 

cember, 1952, I found myself at a 
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Above right: Eliza Carter, the 
12-year-old schoolgirl who 
disappeared mysteriously in 
East London in January 
1882. Her case was the first 
of a series of abductions 
that came to be known 

as the ‘West Ham 
disappearances’ 


Above: a series of sketches 
showing the fate of one 
Amelia Jeffs, thought to be 
another victim of the West 
Ham disappearances. This 
time, however, there was no 
mystery: clues quickly led 
police to the discovery of the 
little girl's body 
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much to my surprise, I found that my 
shoes were dry and free from mud, and 
that my clothes showed no sign of 
damp or damage. 
Like all such stories, there is something 
exasperatingly incomplete about this strange 
tale. Wellesley Tudor Pole has told all he can 
remember, but inevitably the phenomenon 
raises questions he cannot answer. As there 
were no witnesses in this case, no one will 
ever know how -— or if — the teleportee 
disappeared. Did he literally vanish? Was he 
transported invisibly? How did he re- 
appear? But at least one thing seems certain — 
what triggered off the teleporting agency 
seems to have been no less than the writer’s 
own will. He was desperate to get home in 
time for his telephone call and his anxiety 
seems to have put into motion whatever 


natural law it is that governs the occurrence 
of the phenomenon. 


Desire could also explain the bilocation of 


Sister Mary of Agreda (see page 282); intense 
piety and missionary zeal could have gener- 
ated the unknown energies needed to trans- 
port a facsimile of herself to Mexico. 

But in the annals of disappearing people 
there is no more controversial tale nor one 
stranger than the alleged ‘Philadelphia ex- 
periment’. In 1943 there reportedly took 
place a horrifying experiment into invis- 
ibility involving a ship and its crew. This was 
not a psychic test, but a top-secret experi- 
ment of the United States Navy. According 
to Charles Berlitz and William Moore in 
their book The Philadelphia experiment 
(1979), the surviving witnesses to the experi- 
ment still suffer harrassment and have been 
repeatedly warned against discussing it by 
government agents. 

A force field was created around the 
experimental ship — a destroyer —as it layina 
special berth in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
‘The crew could see one another normally but 


witnesses could only see the vague outline of 


both ship and men through the force field. 
They shimmered like a heat haze before 


re-assuming normal shape and density. The 
effect on the crewmen involved was said to be 
appalling. ‘Vhe after-effects took various hor- 
rible forms: some of the men are said to have 


suffered a particularly harrowing form of 


spontaneous human combustion (see also 
pages 24, 46 and 84) — bursting into flames 
that burned brightly for 18 days; others went 
mad, and yet others periodically became 
semi-transparent or partly invisible. Some 
died as a direct result of their experience. 

An eyewitness claimed to have seen the 
entire experiment take place, and even to 
have thrust his arm into the force field that 
surged 

in a counterclockwise direction around 

the little experimental Navy ship. . . I 

watched the air all around the ship. . . 

turn slightly darker than all the other 


One of the most 
extraordinary disappearances 
ever allegedly took place in 
1943, when the Us Navy is 
reported to have carried out 
a horrifying experiment in 
invisibility, and succeeded in 
making a destroyer, the USS 
Eldridge (below), together 
with its crew, disappear for a 
few minutes from its berth in 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
(bottom). However, as most 
of the evidence comes from 
a single witness, it is 
impossible to judge whether 
the experiment took place 
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air... I saw, after a few minutes, a 

foggy green mist arise like a thin cloud. 

I think this must have been a mist of 

atomic particles. I watched as [it] 

became rapidly invisible to human 
eyes. And yet the precise shape of the 
keel and underhull of that ship remain- 

ed impressed into the ocean water... 

The field had a sheet of pure electricity 

around it as it flowed my entire 

body was not within that force field 
when it reached maximum strength 
density ... and so I was not knocked 
down but my arm and hand was [sic] 
only pushed backward 
The us Navy deny that the experiment 
took place. Yet the story is too persistent and 
has too much inner consistency to be dis- 
missed entirely. If ‘project invisibility’ did 
take place, then it made scientific history — 
but compared to ‘natural’ disappearances it 
was Clumsy and very dangerous. 

The us Navy do have an interest in 
invisibility that can be verified, however. In 
September 1980 they made it known that 
they were experimenting with radar invis- 
ibility, but escaping a radar scan is a far 
cry from disappearing from human sight. 

If it were possible to harness the ‘natural 
force’ that occasionally drags people from 
one place or plane of existence to another ina 
matter of seconds, or makes them invisible, 
then life as we know it would change com- 
pletely. Whole armies could suddenly ma- 
terialise unexpectedly in the country of their 
foes; spies could invisibly slip past the guards 
at top secret installations; criminals dema- 
terialise when the law draws tooclose.. . . 

Yet perhaps the clue, such as it is , lies in 
the very randomness of the phenomenon. 
Perhaps there is no natural force but, para- 
doxically, a random law creating freak effects 
for their own sake. This suggests a governing 
intelligence, a cosmic joker like the one who 
perhaps stage-manages the manifestations of 
the Loch Ness Monster, UFOs, bigfoot . . . 
and who jams the witnesses’ cameras at the 
critical moments or contrives to discredit 
witnesses. So we come full circle —is the joker 
a god, a demon, a fairy, a spirit or a UFO? 

Researcher Ivan T’. Sanderson said of the 
UFO phenomenon, ‘It cannot be all bunkum 
yet some of its implications are so bizarre as 
to be almost beyond comprehension.’ This 
could well apply to all ‘Fortean’ phenomena. 
Those who disappear for ever — do they go to 
some other world, some other plane, or do 
they find themselves in that other unex- 
plored region, the furthest reaches of the 
human mind? If abductions are ascribed to 
the agencies currently in vogue — put, as Fort 
said, ‘in terms of the familiar’ — then the 
phenomenon must be at least partly ‘in the 
mind’. Yet the disappearances are real. 

It is is likely that such phenomena will 
remain unexplained until a comprehensive 
explanation for all strange phenomena can be 
formulated. Until then — who knows? 
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In 1927 the Peruvian aerial survey 
team could hardly believe their 
eyes. Below them, covering the 
desert as far as the eye could see, 
was a huge two-dimensional ‘zoo’: 
the lines of Nazca. TONY MORRISON 
begins his investigation into the 
Nazca mystery 


OF ALL SOUTH AMERICA’S many archaeolo- 
gical mysteries none surpasses the extra- 
ordinary desert drawings at Nazca in Peru. 
The sheer scale, visual beauty and mystery of 
these enormous lines have fascinated arch- 
aeologists, scientists and adventurers alike in 
the half century since their discovery. Al- 
though as old as Stonehenge the Nazca lines 
remained unknown to the world at large until 
Toribio Mexta Xesspe, a member of the 
Peruvian aerial survey team, flew over them 
in 1927. Their discovery had to wait until the 
coming of flight — for they can be seen only 
from the air. 

Even today when the lines are well known 
the sight of them from the air is staggeringly 
awe-inspiring. The bare plateau of Nazca - 
over 200 square miles (500 square kilomet- 
res) of it — is covered with the starkly 
beautiful drawings of birds and animals; 


humming birds over 200 feet (60 metres 
from wingtip to wingtip, enormous spiders, a 
fox, a killer whale. And alongside them are 
more than 100 spirals; star-shaped clusters of 
lines; elegant, tapering triangles and over 
13,000 perfectly straight lines. 

Yet all of them are ‘invisible’ from the 
ground. The Pan-American highway was 
even built through the lines (as they are 
known collectively) and no one realised they 
were there. At ground level all one can see of 
the lines are shallow depressions where the 
surface has been scraped away to reveal the 
yellow earth beneath. But from the air they 
show up as the brilliant yellow outlines of a 
desert ‘zoo’. 
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Above: the site of the Nazca Seen from the air — as undoubtedly they 
sand ‘drawings’, marked by were intended to be seen — the Nazca lines 
the symbol of the giant give the impression that they convey some 
condor — one of the most kind of important code or message. Some 
impressive of the figures on who have flown over them see the gigantic 
the desert arrows, lines and cleared spaces as landing 
strips — but surely not prehistoric landing 
Inset: the position of Nazca strips? 
in relation to South America Pseudo-archaeologist Erich von Daniken 
as a whole claims that the Nazca lines acted as ‘runways’ 
for ancient astronauts but critics have poin- 
Left: Toribio Mexta Xesspe, ted out that, since the spacecraft presumably 
who discovered the lines landed and took off vertically, they would not 


need these enormously elongated ‘landing 
strips’; that the soil in those parts is too soft to 
allow any sizeable vehicle to land; and that, as 
the arrows often point to the sides of hills, the 
spaceships would probably crash. So if the 
Nazca lines were not intended to guide 
landing spacecraft, what were they created 
for? 

‘The two researchers who have uncovered 
many clues are the late Professor Paul Kosok 
of Long Island University and German as- 
tronomer Maria Reiche, whose devotion to 
Nazca and its mysteries over 40 years has 
earned her the affectionate title of ‘Nazca’s 
resident archaeologist’. 

Professor Kosok was the first to make a 
systematic study of the lines, just I12 years 
after their discovery in 1927. One evening in 


the 1940s Paul Kosok saw the sun set pre- 
cisely along the end of one of the lines. It was 22 
June, the winter solstice in the southern 
hemisphere. This confirmed his theory that 
the lines marked astronomical alignments — 
that they were, in his words, ‘the largest 
astronomy book in the world’. 

Maria Reiche was no stranger to the idea 
of prehistoric astronomy. While she was a 
governess in Cuzco (Peru’s ancient Inca 
capital) before the Second World War she 
had learnt of the work of her contemporary 
the German astronomer Rolf Muller. He had 
discussed the possible alignment of the 
Cuzco cathedral (built on the foundation of 
the Temple of the Creator god) and the Inca 
Sun Temple. He concluded that the Incas 
had indeed set out to align the axis of their 
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Above: Cuzco cathedral, 
built in the 17th century on 
the foundations of the Incan 
Temple of the Creator god. 
According to astronomer 
Rolf Muller in the 1930s, the 
Incas had a working 
knowledge of astronomy, 
often aligning their main 
temples with the position of 
the Sun at the solstices. His 
work on prehistoric 
astronomy inspired Maria 
Reiche to look for similar 
alignments at Nazca 


Far left: the Nazca lines on 
the Pampa San José. 

The lines and animal figures 
cannot be seen from ground 
level. In fact the Pan American 
Highway (left) was built 
straight through the desert 
markings without the builders 
being aware of them 
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building with the solstice. 

After the Second World War, Maria 
Reiche returned to South America to work 
with Paul Kosok at Nazca. Much of their 
work was severely practical, involving clean- 
ing the lines by shuffling along them in heavy 
boots or dragging large stones attached to 
ropes behind them. Since those early days 
Fraulein Reiche has gone over that ground 
many times, using brooms to clean the lines 
and figures; as she says ‘to brighten them for 
photography’. 

After Professor Kosok retired from the 
Nazca mystery, and after his death in 1959, 
Maria Reiche continued her studies in the 
desert. At first she stayed in Nazca’s one poor 
hotel and then, as she became known in the 
area, she was given lodging in farm buildings 
near Ingenio — a village close to the major 
concentration of lines and patterns. 

For nearly 40 years this German loner has 
lived close to the ‘mystery on the desert’ 
(which is the title of her book about Nazca). 
Ard although many of her original ideas have 
been modified, she still basically believes that 
the lines represent a gigantic calendar. The 
Nazcans, she asserts, were first and foremost 
agriculturalists who needed to calculate the 
right season for planting and harvesting their 
crops. A line directed at the rising point of a 
star or brilliant planet would act as a clear 
marker. Some lines may even have been 
directed at one end to the rising point ofa star 
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Top: Professor Pau! Kosok, 
the researcher who favoured 
an astronomical explanation 
of the purpose of the lines 


Above: Maria Reiche, the 
astronomer who has devoted 
her life to the Nazca lines 
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on one horizon and the setting place of 
another star in the opposite direction. 

Fraulein Reiche has observed that many 
of those extraordinary straight lines, some 
over 25 miles (40 kilometres) long, had been 
set out with only approximately 2° deviation 
—eventhough inentirely different parts of the 
desert. ‘his seems to indicate that they were 
built to point to Sun, Moon or star. 

Critics have pointed out that only some of 
the lines show this kind of alignment but 
those lines that do are undoubtedly import- 
ant. Some researchers believe that there may 
have been other kinds of alignment involved 
in their design, alignments we know nothing 
of — so far. 

But whatever their purpose, the precision 
and beauty of the lines imply a cultured and 
aesthetic society. Maria Reiche points to 
other evidence to prove this. The beautiful, 
finely-wrought gold objects, tightly-woven 
cloth, pottery vessels found in the upright 
graves that pockmark the Nazca desert reveal 
an artistically sophisticated culture. But 
Nazca is not unique —evenin South America. 

Other sites show distinct similarities with 
the Nazca lines. Lines, clearings and figures 
have been found as far as 600 miles (950 
kilometres) away. And even further away in 
the more remote parts of South America 
there are said to be enormous lines scratched 
on the surface of the desert. . . 

Are these line-making centres connected 


Above: the gigantic spider 
design mingled with an 
assortment of triangles and 
straight lines on the edge of 
the Pampa de San José 


Left: the wings of a large 
stylised bird cover the desert 
floor here, but to many Nazca 
researchers the deliberately 
cleared areas pose questions 
as intriguing as those raised 
by the animal figures and the 
perfectly straight lines 


in some way? Perhaps they are, as some 
researchers believe, connected by ley lines or 
invisible channels of electro-magnetic vi- 
tality running through the Earth on which 
ancient man is said to have built the py- 
ramids, Stonehenge and other ‘magical’ 
monuments. 

But other, more down-to-earth connec- 
tions can be made. When Maria Reiche was 
asked to classify the Nazca markings in order 
of importance (in 1976) she put the straight 
lines top of the list. Although the majority of 
people are impressed most by the represen- 
tations of animals, she insists that the very 
straightness of the lines — striking without 
deviation across difficult terrain, sometimes 
cutting through tough vegetation and pursu- 
ing their path over hills and through dry 
gulches hundreds of yards wide — holds a 
fascination of its own. But if only some of 
them point to astronomical markers why 
were they set out so straight, so purpose- 
fully? Again and again the why of the Nazca 
lines comes tantalisingly so close, only to 
recede again. But perhaps the how is not so 
mysterious, thanks to Maria Reiche and her 
years of devoted research. 

When she first arrived in Nazca—in 1946- 
she was told how, within living memory, 
wooden posts used to stand at regular inter- 
vals along the lines. This hinted at a method 
of construction that fitted the limited means 
of the builders. Fraulein Reiche concluded 
that the original builders worked from small 
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scale models, transferring the designs to the 
desert floor section by section, each section 
marked in place by the wooden post. She 
claims to have located the original sections of 
the lines and has marked each of them with 
little wooden pegs. The precise mathema- 
tical scale she ascribes to the use of some 
standardised unit of measurement, perhaps 
based, like the Biblical cubit, on the average 
proportions of parts of the human body. 

In 1976 she visited Britain to examine the 
ancient sites, looking for clues about the 
methods employed by prehistoric builders 
and the system of measurement they used. 
The unit used to set up Stonehenge, for 
example, is now widely believed to be the 
megalithic yard as discovered by Dr Alexan- 
der Thom. This is equivalent to 2 feet 83 
inches (83 centimetres) and does seem to 
have been the basic unit of measurement for 
many prehistoric sites in Britain and in 
France. 

If the megalithic yard were used by the 
builders of the Nazca lines as Maria Reiche 
believes, then how had it become so widely 
known in such ‘primitive’ days? And why did 
the prehistoric communities elect to build 
such enduring monoliths on one side of the 
Atlantic — and those gigantic desert draw- 
ings, which can only be appreciated from the 
air, on the other? 


Did the Nazca designers appreciate their art 
from hot-air balloons? See page 344 
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It was long held that at the centre 
of any poltergeist activity would be 
found a disturbed adolescent girl. 
But, says ANDREW GREEN, sexual 
tension in young or old, male or 
female, may result in an outbreak 
of the ‘mischievous spirit’ 


AS MORE AND MORE CASES of. poltergeist 
activity are subjected to rigorous investi- 
gation by parapsychologists, a clearer picture 
Is emerging, not only of the possible causes of 
such phenomena, but also of those who are 
generally the victims. There are, of course, 
cases that evade classification, but research 
Into recurrent spontaneous psychokinesis 
RSPK) appears to support some broad 
conclusions. 

‘The sexual drive, or libido, seems to be at 
the root of much paranormal experience. In 
the 1840s, when the case of the Fox sisters 
stirred up a great deal of interest in the 
United States and elsewhere, it was widely 
assumed that the girls’ experiences were 
associated with the fact that they had reached 
puberty. Other cases that were examined at 
that time appeared to confirm the assump- 
tion that girls on the threshold of sexual 
maturity were to be blamed for all myster- 
lous incidents; only young women, it was 
thought, could summon up reserves of 
energy that could move tables, produce 
strange sounds and cause objects to appear 
and disappear. 

Certainly, many cases today involve 
girls at about the age of puberty. In the clas- 
sic case of the Enfield family, which experi- 
enced intense and protracted disturbances 
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Above: while this 10-year- 
old boy was being filmed, 
the walking-stick hanging 
from his bed head jerked and 
jumped about of its own 
accord 


Left: 12-year-old Alan 
Rhodes had his hands taped 
to the bedclothes to guard 
against trickery when his 
poltergeist was investigated 
by researcher Harry Price in 
1945. Even so, the alarm 
clock managed to jump onto 
his bed, and was later joined 
by a trinket case from the 
dressing table 


between 1977 and 1978 (see page 291), Janet, 
the 12-year-old daughter, was clearly the 
epicentre. Shirley Hitchings of Battersea, 
another famous victim of poltergeist activity 
see also page 293), was 14 years old. One 
middle-aged mother with a_ 12-year-old 
daughter recently told a parapsychologist 


that her family had experienced a number of 


incidents of RSPK during the course of a few 
weeks, both in the kitchen and in _ her 
daughter’s bedroom. 
Bumps, crashes and saucepans flying 
about — you know, the usual type of 
thing. But when Sheila started her 
menses, it all stopped, of course. It was 
all a bit of a nuisance at the time, but we 
are all right now. 
Apart from the onset of puberty, other 
common features have been observed in 
young victims of RSPK. Janet and her sister in 
Enfield, for example, were obsessed with 
Starsky and Hutch, the heroes of the tele- 
vision serial; Shirley Hitchings adored James 
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Dean, the film star; and another girl was 
infatuated with Dr Who, the character in the 
science fiction series. It has been suggested 
that this passion, this concentration of emo- 
tion on fictional characters, served to ensure 
that the power or force deployed by the girls 
was unconstrained by the influences of nor- 
mal, day-to-day life. ‘his isolation from the 


normal was even more apparent in the case of 


a young Romanian peasant girl, Eleanora 
Zugun, who was able, between the ages of 12 
and 15, to produce marks on her body 
whenever she felt that her personal ‘devil’ 
was being insulted. At the slightest word or 
gesture that she interpreted as offensive, 
scratches and bites appeared on the girl’s face 
and arms. 

Although young girls are often the focus 
of RSPK, however, it has been observed that 
they are rarely the sole agents of the disturb- 
ances. In the Fox case, for instance, two 
sisters out of three were involved, and at 
Enfield both Janet and her sister were at the 


Above: Eleanora Zugun, 
whose face shows the marks 
that mysteriously appeared 
whenever she felt insulted 


Above: rappings disturb the 
Fox family. This early case 
helped to establish the 
assumption that poltergeist 
activity was particularly 
associated with young girls 


Right: scratches on the arm 
of a 19-year-old girl from 
Rotherhithe, England. They 
erupted spontaneously, 
apparently as a result of 
emotional disturbances 
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centre of many of the incidents. (Another 
member of the family, Janet’s brother, was 
attending a school for the mentally sub- 
normal; subnormality is often—though by no 
means always — associated with poltergeist 
activity. 

In some cases girls are not involved at all, 
though a hundred years ago male victims of 
RSPK were often ignored or discounted, so 
entrenched was the view that pubescent girls 
were the source of poltergeist activity. ‘he 
experiences of one sensitive, D.D. Home, 
did provoke more serious examination of 
paranormal incidents associated with men, 
but the investigators were content to con- 
clude that Mr Home was a homosexual and 
to leave the matter there. 

In recent years male sensitives, young 
boys and men alike, have received a more 
sympathetic hearing. One 10-year-old boy 
was filmed as he lay in bed, awake, while a 
walking-stick moved of its own accord, in 
erratic jerks, behind the head of his bed. Like 
many young epicentres, he was of an ex- 
tremely nervous disposition and, again in 
common with other victims, he was anaemic. 
‘Then there was a fascinating case involving 
two boys in Glasgow between August 1974 
and May 1975. The boys were I§ and I! 
years old, and they lived with their parents in 
a tenement flat. A series of ‘peculiar sounds’ 
was heard, followed by communicative raps; 
it turned out that the boys, without knowing 
it, were linked telepathically with an old man 
who lived in a flat on the ground floor and 
who was afflicted by a malignant tumour. As 
the old man’s condition deteriorated, the 
raps became more frequent. They ceased, 
suddenly, when the old man died. And 
perhaps the most celebrated case of all is that 
of Matthew Manning, who at the age of I1 
was able to produce genuine phenomena at 
will. Disturbances occurred both at his 
Cambridge home and at school: beds moved; 
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stones appeared inexplicably; sudden cold 
spots were discovered. His brother and sister 
seemed to be unaffected by the experiences. 

But it would be inaccurate to assume that 
RSPK 1s linked exclusively with puberty. A 
survey Carried out in the 1950s indicated that 
seven was the age at which most children 
were particularly sensitive and receptive, and 
this finding has been confirmed by sub- 
sequent studies — although children as young 
as four or five have been identified as epi- 
centres. Most are quite unaware that they are 
responsible for the disturbances that are 
experienced. Their powers vary: some, like 
Shirley Hitchings, have to ‘screw up their 
eyes as if concentrating’ in order to produce 
intelligent raps; many of the children who are 
able to bend metal (in the manner of Uri 
Geller) have only to gaze at the object for a 
moment or two, and then glance away, for 
the metal to move, bend or twist. 

And at the other end of the age range 
adults long past the age of puberty ex- 
perience poltergeist activity, although in 
many cases there does appear to be an 
unequivocal link between sexuality and 
RSPK. The majority of mediums who pro- 
voke — or claim to provoke — physical pheno- 
mena are women in their middle years, the 
years of the menopause, when the metabo- 
lism is disturbed, as it is at puberty. (In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
Janet’s mother at Enfield was at that age, a 
fact that may have contributed to the in- 
tensity of the poltergeist activity in the 
household.) Among mediums of both sexes 
there are those who admit to sexual frust- 
ration and who acknowledge that seances 
provide a form of sexual satisfaction. 

Sexual maladjustment may indeed con- 
tribute to, or heighten, sensitivity; some 
recent cases suggest that RSPK may be related 
to frustration and distress. One involved a 
man of 48, who was living with his elderly 
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Left: the Harper family from 
Enfield, whose home was 
visited by some of the most 
elaborate and remarkable 
poltergeist activity on record 


Below: a ‘face’ formed by 
sulphate of ammonia, used 
as fertiliser at a garden 
centre in Bromley. This was 
one of several manifestations 
that occurred during 1976: 
the epicentre was a 50-year- 
old man 


Bottom: Anne-Marie 
Schaberl, whose poltergeist 
sent her employer's 
telephone bill soaring by 
constantly dialling the 
speaking clock. Once she 
was married, however, the 
activity abruptly ceased 


uncle in a large house in York. Whenever the 
younger man entered his study the room 
appeared to react to his presence: his desk 
moved; chairs shuffled across the floor; the 
curtains blew into the room even on airless 
days; the windows opened and shut very 
rapidly. ‘he incidents persisted for nearly 
three years, increasing in frequency and 
intensity all the time, until mental exhaus- 
tion forced the man to seek medical assist- 
ance. He was found to be sexually impotent 
and was given treatment. Within a week the 
phenomena ceased. 

Another case was that of a family of four 
who lived in Somerset. For some months the 
household was disrupted by paranormal in- 
cidents of all kinds, and the two teenage 
children were assumed to be the cause. But 
when the case was investigated it appeared to 
be the father, and not the children, who was 
the source of the disturbance. He was a 
professional man of 49, who had become 
increasingly concerned about his promotion 


at work, had developed insomnia and had 
become sexually impotent. His anxiety had 
pushed him towards the brink of breakdown. 
When he had been given the help and 
encouragement that he needed, the family 
experienced no further disruption. 

A particularly strange case of this kind was 
documented in Bavaria, in Germany, in 
1967. A number of inexplicable incidents 
were observed by employees at the office ofa 
lawyer, accompanied by an alarming increase 
in the size of the telephone bill. The elec- 
tricity and telephone companies were alerted 
and requested to check all equipment in the 
building, and Professor Hans Bender under- 
took the investigation of the case. A survey of 
the numbers dialled from the office revealed 
that one particular number was constantly 
being activated, though no one was dialling 
it: the number was that of the speaking clock, 
o11g. Eventually Professor Bender traced 


the incidents to the source — a 19-year-old 
girl called Anne-Marie. He concluded that 
she was dissatisfied with her working con- 
ditions and was generally unhappy, for she 
seemed to have a remarkable effect on the 
machines in the office, which she admitted 
she disliked, and on other electrical equip- 
ment. Overhead lamps would swing to and 
fro whenever she passed underneath them, 
and the fluid in photo-copying machines 
would spill on to the floor. The only plausible 
explanation for the steep rise in the telephone 
bill was that Anne-Marie was bored with her 
job and was mentally clock- watching, stimu- 
lating a response from the speaking clock. On 
the day that Anne-Marie was married, all 
such incidents ceased for good. 

Sexual maladjustment is not the only 
source of tension or distress, however; RSPK 
may be related to many other conditions. 
Migraine and temporal lobe epilepsy are 


Above: two cases of 
spontaneous combustion, 
both centring on girls in 
Brazil. One, which plagued a 
family in Sao Paulo for six 
years, set fire to clothes 
inside a closed wardrobe and 
reduced them to ashes (left), 
while the other, occurring in 
Suzano in 1970, was content 
to burn the wardrobe (right). 
When the police were called, 
they too became the victims 
of mysterious fires! 


Left: council house tenants 
Mrs Mary Sharman and her 
two sons, who were victims 
of poltergeist disturbances 
for 12 years. The trouble 
stopped when the family 
moved house 
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common among middle-aged epicentres and 
sensitives, for example; there is evidence to 
suggest that there is some link between these 
disorders and ‘psychic’ faculties. And it has 
been observed that the parents of many 
young epicentres hold conflicting religious 
views, which appear to trigger distress in 
their children that in turn leads to outbreaks 
of RSPK. 

But perhaps the most significant finding 
of recent research is that 86 per cent of all 
poltergeist activity is experienced by families 
that have recently moved into council 
houses. It is not hard to find an explanation 
for this. Any move is bound to be disturbing, 
and the strangeness of a new house may be 
compounded by the pressures of a new job 
for one or both parents, a new school for the 
children, the loss of friends and so on. In 
these circumstances, it is hardly surprising 
that tension generated by the members of the 
family, both individually and as a group, 
should provoke incidents and noises that 
cannot be readily explained away, or that 
ultimately many families, frightened and 
distraught, should demand to be rehoused. 

Establishing the cause of poltergeist ac- 
tivity can be a very complex undertaking, 
calling for patience and understanding, and 
for an informed and sympathetic attitude — 
the approach, in fact, of a detective. Any 
attempt to provide a definitive categorisation 
of actual and potential poltergeist epicentres 
would need to be based on a thorough 
psychological and medical examination of all 
victims who can be identified, but such 
examinations are hardly ever conducted. 
Investigators have, on the whole, been too 
anxious to record incidents or to eliminate 
the possibility of fraud to concern themselves 
with the state of victims and their families. 


Should exorcism be used to help the victims of 
poltergeist activity? See page 326 


AFTER THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 
rejected the findings of Dr Yves Delage — that 


the ‘lurin shroud was indeed the shroud of 


Christ —the subject remained in abeyance for 
30 years. Then, in 1932, another Frenchman, 
a forensic pathologist named Dr Pierre 
Barbet, began to look at the image from a 
medical point of view, taking advantage of a 
much clearer set of photographs taken the 
previous year. 

The first point to intrigue Dr Barbet was 
the position of the nail wounds in the wrists, 
rather than through the palms as tradition- 
ally depicted. Experimenting with cadavers 
he discovered that the flesh of the hands will 
not support the weight of a dead body, let 
alone a living, writhing one — the flesh very 
quickly tears away. As crucifixion had not 
taken place since the fourth century AD 
traditional painters were not to know this: 
why then, would a medieval forger have such 
specialised knowledge? Barbet discovered 
that the only secure way to crucify a body 
would be to place the nails through the radius 
of the wrist, as in the shroud. Furthermore a 
nail placed in this way would damage the 
median nerve, causing the thumbs to retract 
involuntarily into the palms of the hand — 
again a little known piece of evidence that 
was embodied in the shroud figure. The 
‘blood’ stains around the shroud figure’s side 
wound also showed the marks of a clear 
liquid — tallying with the Biblical description 

‘blood and water’ issuing from Christ’s 
side. Now death from crucifixion comes, not 
from loss of blood, but from asphyxia and 
shock. ‘The lungs are compressed by the 
stretched position of the body; the victim 
hauls himself up by the nails securing his feet 
and wrists, thus allowing himself to take a 
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centuries. Recent research has revealed some of its startling sec! 
explains FRANK SMYTH, but the mystery seems as deep as ever 


breath but causing intense agony. Every 
movement progressively weakens the victim, 
so that eventually he can no longer pull 
himself up and suffocates. Suffocation causes 
mucus to collect in the base of the lungs, and 
Barbet was able to show that a lance thrust in 
the side would pierce the tip of the left lung, 
releasing this liquid. 

Dr Barbet’s crisp and clinical report did a 
great deal to revive the interest of orthodox 
scientists in the nature of the shroud, and 
international ‘sindonologists’ — they took 
their name from the Greek for shroud — 
began to press for a full scientific exami- 
nation. It was not until the 1970s, however, 
that ex- King Umberto gradually yielded to 
the pressure. ‘lo put an accurate date on the 
cloth itself was one of the priorities, but the 
obvious modern way of doing this — by using 


the Carbon 14 process — would involve 
destroying a portion of the shroud, and 
Umberto was reluctant on this point. 


Instead, in 1973, twotop European scientists 
were invited to use more orthodox methods. 
Professor Max Frei, a leading Swiss forensic 
scientist, and Professor Gilbert Raes, an 
expert 
Ghent in Belgium, were given access to the 
cloth. First, the pair reported that ‘the image 
was completely superficial, in that the top- 
most fibrils [minute strands] of the threads 
only were affected. No pigmentation could 
be seen even under magnification.’ 

Frei took dust particles for laboratory 


analysis, and found 48 different samples of 


pollen. ‘Vhe identification of pollen grains, 
which survive almost indefinitely even in the 
most unlikely conditions, 1s one of the most 
precise processes of modern forensic science. 
Most of the seeds were from France and 


on fabrics from the University of 


Above: Dr Ray Rogers, Dr 
John Jackson and Professor 
Giovanni Riggi, of the 
Shroud of Turin Research 
Project, take their first look 
at the underside of the 
shroud in October 1978. For 
five days, the researchers 
subjected the shroud to a 
series of ‘non-destructive’ 
tests using ultra-modern 
equipment. Full details of 
their findings have still to be 
published, but the scientists 
seem to have raised as many 
questions as they have 
answered 


Northern Italy, as expected, but seven 
proved to be from halophylic, (or salt-loving 
plants usually found around the Dead Sea 
and certain other parts of Palestine. [hough 
interesting circumstantially, this was not 
definite evidence of the shroud’s origin, as 
pollen travels great distances on the wind and 
may have been transmitted on the clothing of 
travellers — the image had been openly ex- 
hibited during its early recorded history, 

Gilbert Raes had removed small samples 
of threads, however, and his evidence proved 
to be supportive. Middle-Eastern cotton 
plants had been used to make the linen, 
which was of a herringbone twill weave, quite 
expensive compared with the normal plain 
weave of Palestine, and the thread had been 
hand-spun, although all European thread 
was spun by wheel after about AD 1150. The 
threads had also been bleached before 
weaving — an extremely archaic practice. 

In 1974, came a breakthrough as import- 
ant in its way as the discovery that the shroud 
was a photographic negative. Iwo us Air 
Force scientists, John Jackson and Eric 


Jumper, scanned pictures of the shroud with 
a complex instrument called the vp-8 Image 


Analyser. Using a computer in conjunction 
with the vp-8 they were able to build a three- 
dimensional model of the man of the shroud 
in laminated cardboard. It was this develop- 
ment that finally convinced a group of US 


scientists that the shroud was worthy of 


intensive study, and in March 1977 the 
Shroud of ‘Turin Research Project was given 
permission by ex-King Umberto to go ahead 
with ‘non-destructive’ tests. 

On 8 October 1978, after a public ex- 
position, the shroud was removed from its 
nitrogen-filled container and taken to the 
Turin Royal Palace where it was scrutinised 
by 36 scientists who had brought with them 
72 cases of ultra-modern equipment. They 
included physicists, bio-chemists, forensic 


Above: the shroud as it 
appears on a photographic 
negative. The distinctive 
parallel lines of scars that 
cover the surface of the body 
are of a type that could have 
been made by Roman flagrae 

two-thonged whips tipped 
with lead or bone 


Left and right: two views of 
a three-dimensional model of 
the head on the shroud 
made in 1963 by Leo Vala 
an experimental 
photographer. Leo Vala 
produced his model by 
projecting a photographic 
negative of the face onto 
clay and shaping the features 
according to the depth of 
shadow projected 
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scientists, pathologists, microphotography 
specialists, analysts and — somewhat incon- 
gruously — leading representatives from the 
US Nuclear Technology Corporation. 

‘Two years later, the teams’ findings have 
still to be published in full but, despite one 
major clash of opinion, the mystery of the 
shroud seems as deep as ever. The one major 
dissenter among the 36 principal scientists 
involved was Dr Walter C. McCrone, head 
of a private firm of chemical analysts based in 
Chicago. It was Dr McCrone who proved 
that the ink on the so-called ‘Viking’ Vinland 
Map was of medieval origin, and his opinion 
on the shroud followed similar lines — al- 
though he admitted that he was not present at 
the main session at the Royal Palace and 
apparently worked from samples. 

In a series of lectures in Britain in Sep- 
tember 1980, he said that his microscopic 
tests revealed stains from iron oxide, a con- 
stituent of traditional artist’s materials. 
“Though how the artist did it I cannot say,’ 
he said. ‘I believe the shroud is a fake but | 
cannot prove it.’ He thought a carbon date 
test would give the date as 14th century: ‘it 
was very fashionable to make frauds at that 
time. I understand that the rest of the group 
are not going to say whether the shroud is 
authentic or not. They will probably say that 
the image comes closest to being similar to, 
and that they cannot distinguish it from, a 
burn image. Where they go from there | 
don’t know.’ 

One of the principal chemical investi- 
Ray Rogers of the Los Alamos 
National Scientific Laboratory, found that 
the image consisted of a light yellowish 
colouring that appeared only on the very top 
surface of the fibrils. ‘Uhe colouring was not 
‘diffused, soaked into, run down the sides of 
or deposited between threads’ as it would 
have been if pigment had been painted on or 
rubbed in. Here the fire of 1532 had been 


gators, 


helpful; heat sufficient to burn the cloth 
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should have altered the surrounding colour- 
ing of any pigment, but it had not done so. 
There was a total evenness right up to the 
edge of the scorch holes. Furthermore the 
water used to douse the flames would have 
caused water-colour or ink marks to run, but 
had not done so. In 1980, Rogers said: 
Most of us are now convinced that the 
shroud is not a painting. Except for a 
small amount of iron oxide we found no 
pigment whatsoever. And we do not 
think that either liquid or vapour could 
have produced the image we see. 
Spectroscopist Sam Pellicori of Santa Bar- 
bara Research Center had set out to examine 
the ‘vaporographic’ theory of Delage and 
Vignon — that the image had been caused by a 
chemical reaction from body sweat and 
spices. But, he explained, the image shows 
traces on the face and other places where the 
cloth would not have touched. 
The process of the formation of the 
image on the shroud is baffling. I can 
best describe it as a boiling up of the 
surface material of the outer threads. 
Certain evidence indicates that this 
may have been caused by a violent 
burst of radiant heat. 


The ‘bloodstains’ on the image came in, of 


course, for extensive scrutiny. The first, and 
most important point, was that they had been 
deposited in the normal way; they showed up 
as ‘positive’ in the ‘negative’ shroud, and 
when the backing cloth, sewn to the linen in 
the 16th century, was lifted, it was found that 
they had soaked right through — unlike the 
image itself. Dr John Heller of the New 
England Institute said that none of the tests 
had shown that the ancient stains were not 
blood, but several had indicated that they 
could be. The stains were ringed with mic- 
roscopic secondary stains that were re- 
markably like those left by serum — a clear 
liquid squeezed out by blood clotting. Ultra- 
violet tests had caused the bloodstains to 
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Left and right: two more 
views of Leo Vala’s clay 
model of the man of the 
Turin shroud. It was a similar 
three-dimensional model, 
built in 1974 by two 
Americans, that convinced 
scientists that the shroud 
warranted intensive study 


Further reading 

H. David Sox, File on the 
shroud, Coronet 1978 

John Walsh, The shroud, 
W.H. Allen 1964 


Robert Wilcox, Shroud, Corgi 
1978 

lan Wilson, The Turin shroud, 
Penguin 1979 


fluoresce, and X-rays had revealed the exact 
percentage of iron for positive blood tests. 
Most importantly, Dr Heller found tiny 
crystals between the threads on the blood- 
stained areas that he considered to be haemo- 
globin ‘altered by age’. 

The shape and direction of the stains 
themselves were ‘authentic’, as if a newly 
crucified body had been involved. Stains 
from the wrist wounds, for instance, ran up 
the forearms to the elbows — exactly as would 
occur with the arms in a crucified position. 
Furthermore blood from the wound in the 
side had run down and collected under the 
small of the back — another authentic detail. 
Finally, the entire surface of the body from 
neck to ankles was covered in scars in parallel 
pairs — apparently the marks of scourging. 
These formed the pattern that would be 
made by two torturers wielding Roman flag- 
rae — two-thonged whips with pieces of lead 
or bone at the tips — a form of scourging that 


fitted with known Roman practice. 

So far the carbon 14 dating process has not 
been tried because it would have involved 
destroying a portion of the shroud during the 
experiment. However, new systems using 
only tiny fragments and capable of dating 
matter to within 1S0 years are available, only 
awaiting King Umberto’s authorisation. 

There remain two great question marks 
over the holy shroud of Turin. First: if the 
image was produced by a ‘burst of radiant 
heat’ what caused it? 

And second, the question asked in 1902 by 
Yves Delage of the French Academy of 
Sciences: ‘If it is not Christ’s shroud, then 
whose is it? Surely not that of some common 
malefactor?’ 

As Kenneth Weaver, science editor of the 
National Geographic magazine and observer 
at the test session, commented: “That, say 
both scientists and theologians, will remain 
forever outside the bounds of proof.’ 


Dear Sir, 

| have experienced on several occasions so-called 
‘astral projection’ — both voluntary and involuntary. 
My first experience of this phenomenon was as 
follows: about 14 years ago, when | had just begun to 
take an interest in yoga, | was sitting in a ‘lotus 
posture’, trying to levitate. After about 20 minutes | 
felt my body begin to grow heavier. Then | felt my 
right arm raise itself into the air. | remembered that | 
had positioned my hands, palms upwards and fin- 
gers interlocked, in my lap. | realised that they were 
actually stillin this position—the arm| had raised was 
a ‘phantom’! 

The most interesting ‘projection’ was more or less 
intentional, and took place one weekend in broad 
daylight. 

One of my hobbies is oil painting, and! carry onthis 
activity mostly in the bedroom, where interruptions 
are fewer. After trying in vain to induce a painting 
mood — this was on 25 May 1974 —| lay on the bed, 
wondering whether or not | should bother. | then 
thought it might be a good idea to try an astral 
projection. 

After perhaps a quarter of an hour, | found myself 
sitting on the edge of the bed, without any 
recollection of having moved into that position. 
Standing up, it dawned on me that | might be in the 
‘astral’, a state that | could not possibly achieve 
under normal circumstances. No sooner had | 
formulated this idea in my mind than | found myself 
effortlessly rolling over in mid-air, twice. 

| then thought it might be a good idea to go 
downstairs. Again, no sooner had the thought 
entered my mind than | was standing in the living- 
room. My eyes were shut, but | could somehow see 
vaguely about myself. My son, who was then an 
infant, was sitting on the floor, and my wife was just 
walking out of the room. Both were unaware of my 
presence. | looked at the clock on the sideboard and 
saw indistinctly the hands more or less inthe ten past 
ten position — which is approximately where they 
should have been. | then went back upstairs more or 
less instantaneously and stood in my bedroom, 
facing the window. 

| then jumped slowly through the wall/window (my 
legs went through the wall, my upper half through the 
window) and stepped outside, hanging in mid-air. 
The sun was shining as | floated downwards towards 
the garden. At this point, things began happening that 
did not accord with reality. | noticed, along one side 
of the garden path, a border made of polished red 
bricks, whereas there is in fact no such border. Then 
this border rose, snake-like, into the air; | lost touch 
with it all and found myself lying on the bed again. (| 
am not sure why this border appeared, but | think | 
may have been losing consciousness and lapsing 
into adream.) It took me quite a while to regain feeling 
in my body. The first thing | noticed was that my mouth 
was dry. | automatically tried to lick my lips, but found 
my jaw unmovable, and it hurt to try to open my 
mouth. But shortly afterwards, | was back to normal. 

| must stress that these events actually took place, 
and that | am convinced that they were not a dream. | 
have had many dreams that | remember, and | 
naturally know them as dreams. Just as surely, | 
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know when an event is not a dream. | would be very 
interested to know if other readers have had similar 
experiences. 
Yours faithfully, 
P. Wilcox Cardiff, Glamorgan 
Dear Sir, 

Abouttwo years ago at approximately 8.30 one bright, 
sunny morning, | was travelling on a bus to work in 
Cardiff. The route was towards the castle, andthe bus 
made a routine stop at the end of Cathedral Road, 
opposite the synagogue. The sky was a brilliant blue 
and | glanced idly up through the trees. A very bright 
silver object was hovering directly over the 
synagogue, and at first! thought it was an aeroplane. 
It didn’t appear to be moving and, for some reason, 
the bus was delayed for quite some time, which gave 
me plenty of time to study the object. | was fascinated 
by now, because | couldn't explain to myself why the 
thing was stationary. It looked similar to a plane, 
except that the wings were further back towards the 
tail. It was all very bright and dazzling, probably 
because of the strong sunlight on it, and | had the 
impression that there were brighter areas along the 
edges, like a row of lamps on the front of a car. The 
bus was crowded, but no one else appeared to have 
noticed anything. However, | felt very excited and 
uneasy, and rushed to tell my office colleagues. 
Naturally they all laughed, and my family was also 
very sceptical. 

My son, who is keenly interested in aircraft, went 
through all his reference books, but we didn't see 
anything like this object. No doubt there was a simple 
explanation, but this incident often nags at my mind. | 
write mainly in the hope that someone else saw this 
phenomenon and will get in touch with you. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. Gronow (Mrs) Cardiff, Glamorgan 
Dear Sir, 

Over the years | have experienced all sorts of 
unusual things. We bought a very old cottage which 
was over 90 years old and one of the upstairs rooms 
always felt very cold. In fact! always closed the door 
to that room (it leads into the main bedroom) before 
getting undressed. | always felt that someone was 
standing in the doorway. | vowed I'd never sleep in 
that room, but early this year it was unavoidable. The 
first night | kept the light on all night, but the second 
night my son called out from the next room ‘Don't 
forget to turn the light out tonight.’ Not wanting to 
worry him | turned it out, and seconds later | was 
horrified at a noise close to my hand, which was 
resting on the cover. | pulled the cover quickly 
towards me, but it was gripped firmly and a little 
growl followed. My horror turned to delight as | 
recognised my darling little Maltese terrier, who 
passed away about six years ago. He was so happy to 
be with me again, and there in the darkness we 
played together as we used to so long ago — he 
catching my hand gently in his mouth with soft playful 
growls. | slept soundly afterwards, and | am sure he 
came to me because | was frightened. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. Bottomley (Mrs) Harrogate, Yorkshire 


Send your letters to THE UNEXPLAINED, Orbis House, 20-22 Bedfordbury, London WC2N 4BT 


The great filexandra Palace mystery 


THE SECOND GREAT FIRE at London's Alexandra Palace 
may forever be shrouded in mystery, superstition and 
guesswork. Insurance officials, firemen and police are stil! 
baffled as to what could have caused the ‘Ally Pally’ to 
become a towering inferno for a second time. It is ironic 
that over a century ago the Palace was destroyed by fire — 
16 days after being officially opened by Queen Victoria in 
1873. The cause of the fire was never established, although 
it was Known to have started in the dome. 

Since the moment Alexandra Palace stood complete, 
resplendent in its isolation on top of a hill in north 
London, it seems to have been dogged by disaster. Some 
Say an ancient footpath or ley line was destroyed when 
part of the Palace —the Great Hall —was built across it. And 
it is written in the archives of Bruce Castle Museum, 
Tottenham: ‘An old Wood Greenite stated that Owing toa 
“perpetual curse”’ resting on the spot Alexandra Palace is 
doomed to disaster.’ This was his story: 

In the building of the first Palace it was necessary to 

deport an old woman supposed to be a witch and who 

resided at the summit of the hill. So enraged was the 

lady that she called down an everlasting curse upon 

whatever might be erectedon the site. 
And it seems that the story of tf'e witch's curse may be true. 
The Palace was rebuilt in 1875, and it is well known that for 
the past 100 years it has been a financial headache to all 
who have attempted any sort of enterprise there. It was 
closed completely from 1889 to 1898, after which a further 
attempt to reopen it ended in bankruptcy for its owners. 

The Greater London Council eventually took over the 
management of the ‘people's palace’, then, in January 
1980, sold it to Haringey Council for the nominal sum of £1. 


Below: the aftermath of the first 
fire —-June 1873 


Inset: the clairvoyants who met 
among the charred remains of 
the Palace in September 1980 
to try to find an explanation 

for the second fire 


With a cash injection for renovation work, the ill-fated 
Palace looked set for a new start. But then, on 10 July 1980, 
for no detectable reason, smoke poured out of the entrance 
to the Great Hall and within minutes flames shot up and 
spread quickly across the roof -— to be seen by Londoners 
seven miles (11 kilometres) away. 

On 25 September 1980, eight clairvoyants, under the 
anxious eyes of Haringey Council officials, wentinto altered 
States of consciousness to try to find an explanation for the 
conflagration that had consumed vast areas of the hall. 
They held their ‘attunement circle’ amid the remains of the 
cast iron columns that once supported the arches of the 
Great Hall. 

The clairvoyants claimed they had been in touch with 
spirits who had told them that the four elements of fire, 
water, air and earth were out of balance at the Palace. All 
agreed, however, that the fire had dispersed negative 
vibrations that had built up there. 

They came to the conclusion that all would be well if a 
new pathway were constructed through the Palace, and 
that the balance of the elements could be restored by 
burying seven copper rods in the floor of the new building. 
Councillor Terry O'Sullivan, Chairman of Haringey’s 
Alexandra Palace and Parks Committee, said the psychics 
‘had provided some fresh insights’. He said a pathway had 
already been considered but that he would have to put the 
question of the seven copper rods to committee. 

Whether the ‘people's palace’ has been the victim of a 
witch's curse, or has caused an imbalance of the 
elements, it would appear that Haringey Council, for one, 
is taking the psychics’ advice seriously. 
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